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Create Your Own Script 


Martin 


Note: 

Martin Stevens, your Script Con- 
sultant, who has always been con- 
sidered the P of A’s foremost authority 
on script writing, makes this plea with 
all sincerity, “Create Your Own 
Script!” If you have followed the 
Steven’s scripts throughout the years, 
you have found them unsurpassed for 
forcefulness and playability — full of 
thet unique something which makes a 
Steven’s script something of their very 
own. 

The P of A has constant requests for 
scripts, yet the fact remains that few 
scripts meet the needs of the general 
membership. The best of scripts may 
need revision to suit your particular 
needs. . .your type of puppet, your 
manner of production. Many articles 
in the JOURNAL can be absorbed with 
ene reading. This one can’t be! 
Neither can the following article by 
Jean Starr Wiksell which reports on 
the Fest panel on Script Writing. Both 
have so many valuable suggestions 
that they should be read again and 
again. Both are very definite in giving 
the requirements of a good script. . . 
something you can analyze your old 
scripts by or use in formulating new 
ones. Never have we found so much 
sound advice (of the usable variety) 
crammed into two manuscripts. 


A little boy at the 1956 Festival sat 
eagerly through the first half of the 
puppet programs, including the pot 
pourris, and then gradually gravitated 
to helping in the kitchen, and looking 
at TV in the lounge. “How do you like 
the Festival,” I asked. “Oh, it’s all 
right,” he replied, “only why do they 
all do the same things?” 

This Festival was much freer of “the 
same things” than some of our previ- 
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ous ones, like The Year Of The 
Balloon or The Year Of The Pianos, 
but there was evidently enough same- 
ness present to impress itself on this 
newcomer to puppetry. 

This is not an indictment unique to 
puppetry—it applies to TV and movies 
and stories and comedians and political 
conventions, so no one need feel that 
a finger is being pointed particularly 
at him. However, imitation—conscious 
or unconscious—is present, and often 
substitutes for creative endeavor. 

What is creative endeavor? Nothing 
springs full blown into being. Every- 
thing has a parent. The greatest artist 
in a native tribe in the Congo never 
works the Empire State Building into 
his creations, for he’s never seen it. 
But the things he does create are his 
variations and elaborations on what 
he has seen before. So are ours. We 
can’t be expected to “create a new art 
form” in puppetry by ignoring every- 
thing that has been done, but by using 
it as a starting point for our own 
variations and elaborations. When Bil 
Baird has a puppet do a strip, she takes 
off everything she has on, and when 
the audience still yells, “Take it Off” 
she obliges by taking off her head and 
bowing it to the audience. Dick Myers 
used the come-apart skeleton idea but 
with a twist—he had a dancer learning 
to “let himself go,” and he did, until 
his arms, legs, and head were flying 
all over the place. Same old gag—new 
twist. Many acts have used a dog and 
a fireplug with the expected result, but 
John Shirley made a person of the 
fireplug, with an unexpected and 
hilarious response. 

Let us take a look at the acts we are 
doing. Are they what we have been 
doing for years? And how else could 
they be done. Sometimes as we are 





mulling over an act, a thought comes 
to us which is quite irrelevent—too 
outrageous for words, and we discard 
it. But wait—this is creativity; maybe 
it’s not too silly for action-—for the 
puppet—for the tickling of the audi- 
ence. Catch that “silly” thought as it 
goes by, and try it on for size. It may 
be the very thing to spark up an other- 
wise boring repetition. 

As with variety acts, so with plays, 
fairy tales, the old familiar fare. How 
can you turn them inside out. How 
about LITTLE RED RIDING WOLF? 
The Wolf is going to his Grandma’s 
house, and he’s deathly afraid of 
people, especially that mean little girl 
who is after his hide. How can we get 
him into trouble, and out of it again. 
Many of us are sure we “couldn’t 
dream up any novel things,” only be- 
cause we've never tried. It’s easy. 
Ease up on it with the intention of 
having fun with it, and see what 
happens. It can’t cost you anything, 
and if you run across something that 
makes you snicker, it’l] probably make 
the audience snicker, too. 

It is not necessary to repeat a story 
the way it’s always been told. You’re 
telling it now. If you think, as some 
of us do, the old stories have incon- 
sistencies in them, what do you want 
to do about it? Take the THREE 
BEARS: Goldilocks is presumably the 
heroine. Ha! Some heroine! She 
goes into someone else’s house without 
an invitation, when they are not home. 
She paddles around in their food, and 
eats the best part—breaks up the 
furniture, messes up the bedroom and 
crawls into bed (with her shoes on, 
yet!) as though she owned the place. 
If our kids did something like that, 
we'd tan them good, jf the cops hadn’t 
already got them for malicious mis- 
chief. This kid’s a “juvenile de- 
linquent!” I just hope that when the 
Bears did come home, they scared the 
panties off her. Actually, there was 
a time when the part wasn’t played by 
sweet (sic!) little Godlilocks at all, but 
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by a prying busybody of an old woman. 
Now the story makes some sense. How 
about the old tired story we’ve been 
thinking about without too much 
enthusiasm for some time now? Let’s 
give it another look—play with it— 
“remold it nearer to the heart’s (and 
the funny-bone’s) desire.” 

We hear a lot of criticism of Disney 
for laying violent hands on “our 
heritage” of folk-tales (had such a 
person here in my house last night.) 
Pooie! Shakespeare wasn’t above 
using other people’s plays as jumping- 
off points—-we needn’t be, either. 

Not that there are no rules to mak- 
ing a play interesting—and this applies 
to a half-minute play as well as a four 
hour one—there are. And they are 
“built in equipment” in most audiences. 
But they are so simple that you can’t 
avoid using them once you have them 
firmly embedded in your mind, and 
they will “make” your show. Let’s 
review them: 

First, the audience has to know who 
to cheer for. So your leading character 
right off the bat must present a 
personality which can be sympathized 
with, and a statement of what it is he 
desires most. He starts toward his 
desire. 

Second, interpose something between 
him and his desire. (This is called 
“getting the man in the hole.”) Now 
you (and your audience) have a 
problem, and this is what the play is 
about. No problem, no play. If the 
audience, identifying with the hero, 
has nothing to lose—nothing to gain— 
it won’t care. And remember, this is 
what the hero desires most—it’s a real 
big thing to him, and it’s a real big 
loss if he doesn’t get it. Otherwise 
you can’t get a real big enthusiasm 
from your audience. 

Now the blow-off: he gets it. But 
remember, he has to get it through his 
own effort; no unexpected accident 
gives it to him—no Act of Divine 
Providence (unless you’re doing a 
Miracle Play.) He makes his decision, 





and he overcomes this thing that 
stands in his way. And the bigger the 
thing is, the more credit to him, and 
to the audience which is “sponsoring” 
him. And everybody is happy. 

The above is written primarily for 
those of us who haven’t heard it be- 
fore, and may be interested to watch 
how it is used in every TV show— 
every mevie—as well as how it can be 
used in the puppet show they’re about 


to create. But it wouldn’t be too bad a 
thing for us who have shows already 
going to look at them again and 
examine just where these various 
points are made, and if they are not, 
to strengthen the script at those places. 
In fact, I think L’ll go give mine the 
once-over right now. Maybe I can 
get that little boy back in the puppet- 
show audience again. 


Writing Your Own Script 


Jean Starr Wiksell: Moderator 


Every now and then puppeteers can 
benefit from a gentle nudge that re- 
minds them that there is much that can 
be learned from related fields. For 
assembling an exceptionally well quali- 
fied panel of experts to do the job, 
Anne Thurman should be credited. 


Martha Bennett King, playwright, 


folksinger and lecturer, author of 
“Adventures in  Folksongs,” thirteen 
episodes in “Singing History” records 
and specialist in Children’s Literature, 
gave the panel a lively beginning. She 
urged that everyone working in the 
theatre should have a point of view 
about the audience, a sense of respon- 
sibility for the content of every per- 
formance. Children are being pounded 
from all sides, from morning till night, 
and it should be the playwright’s job 
to give them one well-tailored moment 
which can mean something to them. 
Every performance should give child- 
ren a healthy emotional work-out. 
They should be elated because of the 
beauty of scene, warmly attached to 
one character, apprehensive for a very 
brief time because of things which may 
happen to that character, breathless 
with excitement because of something 
they know and certain stage characters 
do not know. Children need to laugh 
heartily. Sometimes they need to be 


lifted right out of their seats with 
cheering. They need to fight back 
tears, then smile because everything 
worked out in the best way. There is 
nohting healthy about continued ex- 
citement, screeching and leaping a- 
round. A good play creates a positive 
and varying flow of emotions. It 
counters a moment of intense excite- 
ment with one of stillness. Anyone can 
stimulate an audience to wildness; 
only the best can keep them silent with 
intent enjoyment. 

In order to give children something 
sound in idea, in character, in motiva- 
tion of action, something stimulating 
to the sense of beauty and imagina- 
tion, something to identify with and 
to remember, a script must be chosen 
which follows the laws of sound dra- 
matic writing. The writer must have 
something to say and know what he is 
striving to capture in response from the 
audience. His play must have meaning 
on many levels so that the action or 
flow of story never stops. Studied 
effort should be made to keep the story 
on the track without bringing in char- 
acters and situations that do not con- 
tribute directly to the progress of the 
story regardless of how interesting 
they may be in themselves. 

Too often there is too much extem- 





poraneous dialogue which may or may 
not stay within the story line; too 
often the variety show pattern is over- 
done; too often “slapstick” is thought 
to be the thing which will “get” the 
audience; too often the writer builds 
toward prolonged excitement without 
knowing how to balance it; too often 
too many people have fun putting on a 
show and are not really thinking about 
the audience. 

Fairy tales and folk tales should be 
studied for their meaning before they 
are whipped into play form. Modern 
children’s books should be perused 
carefully by playwrights, for their 
standard of writing is high. Everyone 
who writes for the child andience 
could profit from reading Paul Haz- 
ard’s “Books, Children, and Men” as a 
background for the sense of responsi- 
bility we must feel. For the most part, 


all that has been said here relative to 
plays for children could apply as well 
to plays for adults. 

Martin Maloney, associate professor 
of Speech at Northwestern University, 


whose field is radio, television and 
fiction writing, added that the success- 
ful play has unity—all its parts closely 
related into a single idea with no dis- 
cordant, extraneous characters or in- 
cidents. It should coalesce—it should 
have harmony. To define these terms 
to the complete understanding of 
everyone is probably impossible, as Mr. 
Maloney pointed out by comparing 
such a definition to Louis Armstrong’s 
efforts to define “swing”—“If you got 
to ask what it is, you ain’t never gonna 
know.” Nevertheless there are some 
mechanics of playwriting specific 
eneugh to be helpful. First, learn to 
“talk puppet.” Any medium is a lan- 
guage unto itself. Television writers 
must learn to think in TV language, 
puppeteers in puppet language. Long 
ago radio writers learn to accept and 
capitalize on radio’s limitation, and to 
“talk radio” learned to write material 
for sound alone. Ferret out the quali- 
ties inherent to puppets alone, select 


material which can best be said in 
action and minimize the use of words. 
Rely upon the visual as radio relies 
upon the audio. Second, start with a 
central character big enough to be in- 
teresting and present him with con- 
flict-—a choice to be made. “Treat” 
the old fables rother than attempting 
to use them as they are. Apply a new 
treatment to an old story to bring it 
into dramatic form suitable for the 
theatre and for puppets. Third, libel 
your friends, enemies and relatives— 
that is to say, relate your characters 
to real people unless you are using 
supernatural creatures. Fourth, study 
the structure of your play. Read and 
examine thoroughly the structure of a 
good play before you start your own, 
and particularly before you make your 
puppets to save yourselves the frustra- 
tion of trying to fit your play to your 
puppets in the shor* time you have al- 
lowed before your performance date. 
Genevieve Foster, author and illus- 
trator of “Augustus Caesar’s World, 
George Washington’s World, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s World” as well as the 
adult book “When and Where in Italy” 
compared the techniques used in writ- 
ing books to script writing. She pointed 
out that both author and playwright 
could learn from all the arts. By 
studying music he can learn to build a 
story on the variations of a single 
theme ,so that the finished product has 
unity. He can learn to plan the pro- 
gress of his story in advance as the 
engineer plots a curve. He can learn 
to accept the limits of time and space. 
As the author must make a wise de- 
cision of what to choose and what to 
discard, what to tell in words and what 
in illustration, the puppet-script writer 
must decide what can best be told in 
action and what in words, without 
duplication, and within a certain time 
limit. Similarly, as the painter must 
accept the limitations of the picture 
frame so must the puppeteer accept 
the limits of the proscenium. Early in 
the precess he should apply discipline 
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—decide what he wants to do, make 
himself stick to it, and resist all temp- 
tation to try to tell more than one 
story at a time. Sometimes the best 
advice of all is “Do what’s Easy.” If 
the writer has to push an idea to get 
jt across or work too hard to include it, 
it is very likely wrong. In short, if 
the audience has to “twist it’s neck” 
to get the idea, better reconsider and 
try a simpler approach. 

To relate the foregoing to the specific 
needs of the puppeteer in script writ- 
ing, Martin Stevens, puppeteer and 
producer of puppet films, placed his. 
approval on all that had been said. He 
re-emphasized the basic essential that 
an idea must be worth saying to the 


Message from 


audience and for the puppeteers him- 
self. The playwright should make cer- 
tain that the audience, whether~child- 
ren or adults, can understand his idea 
rather than to assume that what is 
clear to him is comprehended also by 
them. These points he illustrated from 
plays and motion pictures he has pro- 
duced. 

He found no areas of conflict be- 
tween the needs of the puppeteer and 
the needs of script writing for children, 
for TV and radio, and for successful 
books as brought out by the panel 
members, and urged that puppeteers 
apply what they had heard to future 
script writing efforts. 


the President 


George Merten 


To be elected President of the Pup- 
peteers of America is a high honor in- 
deed. Perhaps I feel it even more 
than some, as the first President to re- 
side outside the United States. The 
many sincere messages of congratula- 
tion I have received have made me 
doubly aware of my responsibilities 
and I hope I can live up to the expres- 
sed expectations of so many of you. 

The coming year will be an unusual 
but very interesting one. The 1957 
Festival will be held on the West 
Coast for the first time. Let us all 
give extra special support to this land- 
mark in P. of A. history! Now the 
organization’s activities are really con- 
tinent-wide. 


The recent Festival at Evanston did 
a great deal for the Puppeteers of 
America. Help to follow up this suc- 
cess with an even greater one in the 
West. 

Puppetry is truly international and 
a wonderful meeting-place of peoples. 
Let us make it our aim this year to 
help more people to share in our kin- 
ship. With your assistance we can 
take our membership into four figures 
for the first time’ Once there, we can 
keep it there! Watch the “Member- 
ship Barometer” in the Journal and do 
your bit to keep it going up. 

IT know I can rely on your full sup- 
port during the coming year. Again, I 
thank you. 


Use Your Membership Folder 
Get a New Member Today 
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Just Like a Party 


Libby Sollis 
Junior League of Evanston 


Anne says it’s just like planning a 
party: first you figure up the tab, then 
you slash to meet the budget; you send 
out the invitations early, round up 
some people to help bring it off, draw 
up lists to cover the needs of every 
single guest, provide them with top 
drawer entertainment; then you prop 
up your feet and let ‘er rip. That’s all, 
says Anne Thurman. Just like planning 
a party. 

Only you’ve invited over 400 people 
and asked them to stay for a week. 

Under the circumstances, it’s best to 
give yourself lots of time. Say a year. 
That way, you’ve got your committee 
heads all lined up by September. It 
takes time to get letters around the 
country, time to exchange information. 
And if you happen to be a Junior 
League, it takes time to educate your 
own people. The promotion team has 
to know what it’s promoting, and how 
to promote it and to whom. And 
when’s the best time to start sending 
flyers, and how many can you afford 
to send? Things like that. 

It’s the same way with publicity. 
What sort of angle will the city desk 
buy, the art editor, the T.V. man? How 
do you fire their enthusiasm? How do 
you time your attack? We were ad- 
vised to take it easy. Start them off 
with a nibble. 

Someone came up with the pre-fest. 
And it met a multitude of needs. It 
launched the press campaign, for one 
thing. It gave our entire League a 
chance to see what a festival was all 
about. Northwestern’s Bob Schneide- 
man got a good dry run; the P. of A. 
Council took time out for a huddle. 
Then too, since the League was work- 
ing solo, we needed an opportunity to 
bring in the brains of local puppeteers, 


to make them part of the show. The 
pre-fest was a glorified pep rally. We 
heartily endorse it, to whom it may 
concern. 

We never did have a meeting to 
bring all the committees together. But 
we did have good intelligence between 
the various groups. Everyone some- 
how got the word. We tried to keep 
you current, too. And we think this 
matter of communications — between 
puppet group and League, N. U. and 
P of A, you to us and back again — 
is a vital factor for success. 

In late June we treated the press to 
a luncheon, and gave them all the 
facts. We had P of A people there to 
help, to talk about puppetry as an art, 
as a therapy. And what not. Well, you 
know the Procs and Burr Tillstrom. 
Who could resist them? The press 
caught fire. 

We had two beautiful weeks to mull 
over details. Like the taxi service to 
and from Tech Building. Like the car 
stickers and the legmen Bob Schneide- 
man dug up who fetched and carried 
backstage. A little detail work goes a 
long way to make your guests feel at 
home. 

And the guests sure did (including 
the public,) as the 400 workshop 
attendance figure shows. Besides, you 
keep writing the nicest letters! We 
sleep on them, under our pillows. 

But lest the Evanston League or any- 
one forget: This isn’t altogether a 
Jack Horner affair, because if we 
managed to pull out a plum, it was 
just partially our doing. A party is 
only as good, after all, as the guests 
that you invite. It was good old you 
that made the party, and gave us a 
chance to give our community a real 
cultural treat. 
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Festival Business 


1957 FESTIVAL 


An invitation to hold the 1957 
Festival of the Puppeteers of America 
was extended by Melvyn B. Helstien, 
Theater Arts Dept. of the University of 
California of Los Angeles on behalf of 
the University. 

After having been accepted by 
Council the invitation was presented 
to the membership where it was 
accepted unanimously. 

The Council invited Melvyn Helstien 
to serve as chairman of the 1957 
Festival. He accepted the invitation. 

Melvyn Helstein is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Theater Arts and teaches 
Puppetry, Children’s Theater, Creative 
Dramatics and is Director in Play 
Program. His position and experience 
will enable him to bring leaders in the 
Theater Arts field outside of puppetry 
to the’ Festival, an innovation which 
was so successful this year at North- 
western. Some of us who have dived 
head first into -puppetry without 
theater background are badly in need 
of’ this larger, broader conception of 
the connection of puppetry to. theater. 

Just as this issue of the JOURNAL 
went ‘to press a telegram was received 
from Melvyn Helstein saying that the 
Department of Theater Arts of UCLA 
had recommended to the Los Angeles 
Junior’ Programs, the Committee on 
Fine Arts Productions and the Depart- 
ment of Institutes, co-sponsors of the 
Festival,.that the date for the Festival 
be August 5-through 8 with the Work- 
shop following on August 9 and 10. 
All information necessary will follow 
in later issues of the JOURNAL. 

It was suggested and approved that 
Martin Stevens would act as advisor 
to assist Mel Helstein in the selection 
of performances for next year’s Fest 
and that Alan. Gilmore, because of 
geographical location might serve as 


liaison in the western area. 

George Latshaw has accepted the 
job of Workshop Chairman and Olga 
Stevens will serve as Travel Co-ordi- 
nator. 


NEW COUNCIL 


George Merten was elected to 
succeed Archie Elliot as President of 
the P. of A. Romain Proctor was 
elected Vice President. 

Council members are elected for a 
term of two years. The four remaining 
in office are George Merten, Bruce 
Bucknell, Iewis Parsons and Ronald 
Herrick. New members are Olga 
Stevens, William R. Jacoby, Romain 
Proctor and Rod Young. 

All consultants were re-appointed. 
Please consult title page of Journal for 
names and addresses. 


CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment to the by- 
laws of the Constitution of the 
Puppeteers of America, to increase the 
annual dues to $6.00 a year was voted 
upon by the membership’ and 
DEFEATED. 

The proposal to lower the age limit 
of Juniors from 18 to 16 years was 
voted upon by the membership and 
carried. 


CHARTER GRANTED 


Council voted to grant a charter 
from the Puppeteers of America to 
the Houston “Puppet Arts Guild, 
Houston, Texas, formed recently under 
the supervision of Rena Prim. 

The questions of charters to Guilds 
came up for discussion and will be 
reported. in a later issue of the 
JOURNAL. 








TRAVEL CO-ORDINATOR 


President George Merten has ap- 

inted Olga Stevens and Ann Thur- 
man as travel consultants to the 1957 
Calif. Festival. All means of travel, 
as to price, convenience, time, etc. will 
be thoroughly investigated and re- 
ported in the JOURNAL. 

If you have a car that can accommo- 
date extra passengers, or you are a 
passenger who wishes a ride, let us 
know. It has been suggested that we 
charter buses or planes from Chicago, 
or other points of departure. Any 
other suggestions or information send 
to Olga Stevens, 323 High St., Closter, 
N. J. or Ann Thurman, 2308 Park 
Place, Evanston, Il. 


GIFT FUND 


During the business meeting at 
Northwestern, following the discussion 
on finances, when it became apparent 
that the raise in dues was to be voted 
down, Mrs. Wm. R. Duvall suggested 
that voluntary gifts from members 
might solve the situation and create a 
reserve fund. 

She followed this suggestion with an 
offer to donate $25 to such a fund. 
This was followed by an offer from 
Roberta Mack to donate $250. No 
further action was taken on the matter, 
nor other gifts solicited; however, 
Roberta has sent her check to Rena 
Prim and Mrs. Duvall has written 
George Merten concerning procedure. 


P of A Store 


This year the P of A inaugurated a 
new service to members, the establish- 
ment of a “P of A Store.” This proved 
itself not only a service to members 
who come to Fest, anxious to purchase 
material, publications etc, but a profit- 
able venture for the P of A, who sold 
ali articles on a 20% commission basis. 

In - addition it enabled members to 
dispose of articles no longer needed, or 
gave those who wished to produce 
quantity products a chance to dispose 
of their wares. 

Since the venture was so successful, 
the Council decided that it would work 
toward making the store a year around 
proposition. To get this started, the 
JOURNAL office will act as clearing 
office. . .and mailing center. . Right 
now, if you have drawings, charts, 
pamphlets, publications. . .the JOUR- 
NAL will accept sample copies (they 
can not be returned) and if they meet 


the quality standards of the P of A, 
they will be accepted and listed for 
sale in the “Store” ad. You will be 
advised at once if they meet specifi- 
cations so that you can send them on 
in quantity lots for sale. The P of A 
wil] retain 20% plus mailing charges, 
and remit balance, January ist and 
June Ist. 

Kits, puppets, etc. will be added as 
soon as the publication division gets 
rolling, so send on those sample draw- 
ings, booklets, etc. this month so we 
ean get under way as quickly as 
possible. 

Both buyers and sellers should profit 
from this new venture so lets enter 
into it with the regular P of A enthusi- 
asm. You can also help us by writing 
to the JOURNAL, telling what you 
weuld like to see for sale. Maybe we 
can find it for you! . 


See Puppet Store Advertisement Last Page 
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For a long time we have been 
running this slogan “Every Member 
Get A Member,” hoping that we would 
finally reach our goal of 1000 members. 

Personally, I feel that lt has been 
rather ineffective. Only the JOURNAL 
Editor and the Executive Secretary 
have constant access to membership 
totals. After talking the matter over 
with George Merten, our new Presi- 
dent, we have decided that perhaps 
the lack of interest is due to lack of 
information. Perhaps a general analy- 
sis of the membership situation, past 
and present, will create a personal 
interest in the situation and help 
accomplish our goal. 

Eight years ago when George 
Latshaw and I were handed the 
membership list for JOURNAL mailing 
(our first JOURNAL) we had exactly 
187 members, paid up. During the 
next few years through the efforts of 
Bill Duncan who carried on an active 
membership campaign through the 
members, the total went to 9800 
members. Then due to unforseen 
circumstances, we went into a slump 
and in March of 1954 we hit a low of 
425 members. This came as somewhat 
of a shock to Council (who truthfully 
are not kept advised as to member- 
ship) and the drive was on again. 
During the next year the membership 
crawled back to around 600. This year 
when Festival ended we had a total 
of 664 members. As this goes to press, 
we have a total of 696 members. (In 
checking membership we only count 
those whose dues are paid in advance 
at the time the check is made. We 
make this check every two months, 
just before JOURNAL is mailed.) 

Beginning this month, the mem- 
bership will be advised of mem- 
bership gains or losses in each 
JOURNAL. 


P of A Membership 


Vivian Michael — Editor PJ. 


Whether the total goes up or down 
depends upon YOU. In every com- 
munity there are folks interested in 
puppetry who may not know about the 
P of A. Business meetings at Fest 
brought out the fact that there are 
folks ready and anxious to join the 
P of A who can’t even find information 
about it. There are hundreds of items 
ir: newspapers all over the country 
about puppets, giving names of folks 
who are doing puppet shows in your 
vicinity. These are all prospects — 
send them a folder, write them a letter, 
go see their shows and talk to them, 
invite them to join. Contact your local 
library, your schools, your Colleges of 
Education. If you are too bashful send 
their names to Rena Prim — she will 
send membership invitations. 

Enclosed in this JOURNAL are 
two invitation to membership 
folders. Won’t you use them to 
get two members, one for this year 
and one for the one you didn’t get 
around sending in last year. Ask 

Rena for more when this supply 

gives out. 

The 1956 Fest at Evanston had the 
highest number of registrations ever 
recorded for any Festival. . .over 400 
registrations for the Fest, and over 400 
for the Workshop. We are on the way 
up to becoming a strong, effective 
organization. Our recognition by 
colleges such as Northwestern and 
UCLA prove that we are getting 
national recognition. Our strength 
will increase as our membership in- 
creases. We still hope to retain that 
“one happy family” status the P of A 
has always been so proud of but our 
strength will lie in numbers and the 
quality of our members. . .lets get 
these people into the organization who 
will profit from the affiliation and also 
make a contribution to the P of A. 








New Membership Honor Roll 


696 Members as of September 1, 1956 


Write your name at the bottom of 
the last page of each Invitation to 
Membership before giving it out. If 
the folder gets to Rena with a new 
membership we will credit you and 
publish your name on the “New 


Membership Honor Roll” in the next 
JOURNAL. If you send in a new 
member without the folder, advise 
Rena by post card, so that you may 
have credit. 


Festival Workshop 


George Merten 


When one is given the task of 
selecting the demonstrators and editing 
the manual for a Puppeteers of 
America Festival Workshop, the 
expectation is that at least someone 
else wil! tell you where it went wrong. 
Being asked to write a critical report 
on one’s own work is not the most 
comfortable thing that can happen. 
However, the request was based on the 
indisputable fact that I should know 
most about what went on. 

Largely due to the excellent assist- 
ance I received ahead of time from 
Anne Thurman, Mary Windsor and a 
host of Evanston Junior League 
members, and the wonderful work and 
patience of Bob Schneideman and his 
team of helpers on the spot, we had no 
major troubles. 

We have to thank Mary Windsor for 
the magnificent printing job done on 
the Manuals. They are real library 
pieces. Thanks, too to the contributors 
of the articles — a book requires more 
than a cover to be of value. The 
response from these people when 
asked to demonstrate was both im- 
mediate and enthusiastic. At work- 


shop they did an excellent job and 
deserve all credit for retaining their 
enthusiasm in a location that was not 
exactly air-conditioned. 

The good attendance would seem to 
prove that this type of workshop is 
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meeting the needs of the majority. 
Since the list of demonstrations was 
published ahead of time in the Journal, 
it is to be assumed that most people 
saw enough of what they wanted. 

The “What to do with your puppets” 
theme was adhered to in the fact that 
someone was demonstrating the use of 
every type of puppet involved in the 
“how to make” demonstrations. 

This year saw two innovations at 
the Workshop — the Store and the 
two-day Workshop. In review, the 
store was obviously a success and will 
no doubt continue as a permanent 
feature of the Puppeteers of America. 
In order to assess the value of the 
extra day, I prowled around and talked 
to lots of people to get their views. 
Generally speaking, the majority 
seemed to appreciate the more leisure- 
ly pace. The second day gave them a 
chance to consolidate what they had 
gained and to formulate further 
questions. There were fewer people 
on the second day, although some were 
there for the first time, but only in the 
afternoon could one say that the crowd 
was a bit thin. Certainly it made 
things less hectic for the demonstrators 
who gave so willingly of their time and 
talents. 

It is probable that every person did 
not find every single thing they wanted, 
but we must save a bit for next year. 
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Play Reviews—1956 Festival 


HOLLY GOBLIN’S CHRISTMAS 
Lois Hurt 


Beset by difficulties, an amplifier 
that failed to work, and “big audience 
jitters” (they never played to more 
than 50 before) and a realization that 
their stage was too small for Tech 
auditorium, the Turner Puppeteers of 
Berea, Ohio survived the situation like 
old troupers. 

No one was aware of the difficulties 
as Christmas music filled the air and 
the curtains opened on roof tops, a 
chimney and falling snow. Then 
followed a tale of a Santa Claus, stuck 
fast in a chimney. Holly Goblin, the 
star of the play was instrumental in 
freeing Santa from this embarrasing 
position so that he might go about his 
duties on Christmas night. 

Characters were well chosen and the 
play suitable for the small fry for 
whom it was intended. 

I might suggest that the plot could 
be revised to include greater conflict 
which in turn would heighten the 
suspense. -both necessary elements 
in a good script. 


PUNCH AND JUDY 
Robert Mason 


It is never Festival unless we see the 
old traditional Punch and Judy. This 
time, done in old time professional 
fashion, using the traditional reed, 
Mary Williams, assisted by son Tony 
carried us along with her through a 
rapidly paced, smooth performance of 
this old time classic. While many of 
the younger showman offer variations 
of this classic play, we always feel we 
have missed something if we don’t see 
a real old time version. Then too, 
many of us are so happy to see Tony 
carrying on in the footsteps of his 
father. We know Lem would have it 
this way. 
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MARIONETTE VANITIES 
John Zweers 

On the evening program Tuesday, 
were the Bucknells, Bruce and Nola. 
They presented ten floor marionettes 
which are featured in their club show. 
The Bucknells work with an uncovered 
stage. Included on the bill were 
Mickey, the tap dancer; Carlotta, the 
singer; a trick donkey; Heinie from 
Bavaria, who ballanced a ball on a 
stick; a break-away. skeleton; a comic 
dauchundt; and a dancing team of men, 
on separate controls, which Bruce 
operated, one in each hand. They made 
outstanding use of ultra-violet black 
light in the acts of Don Jose, the 
moracca player, and Delores, a dancer, 
who did the “Saint Louis Blues 
Mombo,” skillfully guided by Nola. 
The Bucknells closed their well-paced 
performance with Charlie, the clown, 
who proved his agility on the flying 
trapese. The Bucknells offered a very 
smooth show, and one that was pleasing 
to watch. 


THE JEWELRY THIEF 
John Zweers 

Hans Waecker has an_ interesting 
personal story, which would make an 
article in itself. He started puppeteer- 
ing as a child in Germany, and after 
the war worked with Fritz Herbert 
Bross, in Stutgart. The show which he 
presented to an enthusiastic audience 
on Tuesday night, “The Jewelry Thief” 
was based on the traditional Kasperl 
show of Germany, but he has modern- 
ized and Americanized it. Operating 
without a script, taking all of the 
voices, and working the well-timed 
sound effects via a foot controlled tape 
recorder, Hans led Kasperl through a 
series of adventures centering around 
stolen jewels. The play was full of 
action, very suitable to hand puppets. 
The backdrop was an interesting one, 
sparkling with sequins, which carried 








out the jewelry theme. Hans provided 
Kasper] with an automobile, and this 
vehicle, which crossed the hand puppet 
stage, was a clever bit. The various 
elements of this one man show were 
quite well coordinated. 


PUNCH AND JUDY 
John Zweers 


Robert Mason who gave such a 
sparkling program on last year’s Pot 
Pourri came forth with one of the 
most professional shows of the Festival. 
His show, was divided into three parts 
like Gaul, but like Caesar he proved 
master of them. all. 

Aided by Reggie, a ventriloquial 
figure, he kept the crowd in a good 
mood as he heckled latecomers and 
helped them get seated. 

After working an invisible mario- 
nette, despite a bit of tangling, he 
moved on to his Punch and Judy show. 
This involved Punch, Judy, the Baby, 
the Devil and that ever present monster 
who swallows everything and every- 
body. With some excellent ad lib 
work he managed to involve the 
audience in many situations. . .with his 
clever personality carrying the audi- 
ence along with him. Bob is a clever 
showman, and the humor he finds in 
his own work is strongly contagious. . . 
a perfect example of an actor who 
always has his audience right with 
him. . .watchful, expectant, waiting for 
more. 

The third part of his act involved an 
explanation of his figures and a 
demonstration of striking a show. 
After displaying the workings of 
“Reggie,” he repeated a scene from 
“Punch and Judy,” without the drapes. 
After explaining his stage he climaxed 
the performance with a _ lightning 
finish, tearing down the stage in a 
matter of seconds, a fitting finale for 
this fast moving show. 


THE MAN WHO LOST HIS HEAD 
Robert Mason 
Thursday’s afternoon program was 


given considerable sparkle by the 
Jupiter Players of Cleveland, Ohio. . 
with their presentation of a series of 
satirical sketches. Devotees to the 
George Latshaw trend of puppetry 
laughed aloud as the Juipter’s did a 
take-off on George’s work via a 
dynamic German Motion picture direc- 
tor that explained modern theatre. 
Waving a small tree branch around he 
exclaimed “To you that’s a branch... 
to me. . .that’s a puppet. Hello sweetie, 
you beautiful thing” Joe Berg, Cleve- 
land TV personality hit all of his lines 
for all they were worth with a wonder- 
ful demonstration of dialects. The 
entire group showed _ considerable 
acting ability and seemed to enjoy 
themselves as much as the audience, 
an important factor in any puppet 
presentation. Included in their program 
was “How to Use Your Voice,” a 
double talk lecture with many fast one 
line gags. They ended their program 
with an unusual one act play “The Man 
That Lost His Head” wherein one pup- 
pet had about seven head changes be- 
fore he finally found his own. . .all this 
after the leading man went thru a 
series of misadventures. 

Note: Overflow show was presented 
in the science room to a crowd of 287 
people and was put on by Jim Menke 
and myself. Jim did some variety 
marionettes and I did a complete 
version of my “Backstage with the 
Puppets.” There were 287 paid ad- 
missions by the way. 


THINGAMAJIG 
Robert Mason 

Kent and Louise More presented an 
original piece entitled “Thingamajig” 
and this too was done with hand pup- 
pets. Many unique novelties were 
inserted into their skit and it was 
refreshing to see this versatile young 
team try some original ideas in their 
presentation. Being a real trouper, 
Kent came in off a route of fair dates 
to make this showing. It was a hectic 
day for the More’s for the baggage did 
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not keep up with them and only 
arrived at the very last minute before 
showtime. . .enough to give almost any 
puppeteer heart failure. 


HANSEL AND GRETEL 
James Gamble 

A special feeling of excitement and 
wendering prevailed throughout the 
audience before the Wednesday night 
show at the Festival. The reason for 
this feeling was due to the fact this 
was Jim Menke’s first production at a 
P of A Festival. 

Jim attended the Festival in Minne- 
apolis and also last year’s Fest in 
Bowling Green, before going to 
Chicago. Jim also toured in Kansas 
this past year doing “Hansel and 
Gretel.” 

As the curtain opened, the audience 
viewed beautiful, life-like puppets and 
scenery which was far from Jim’s 
usual style, but nevertheless perfect 
for this show. 

Jerry Menke, Jim’s brother, helped 
with the manipulation. Although 
Jerry claims to be no puppeteer, he did 
a wonderful job helping Jim with the 
show. 

The voices, all done by Jim, himself, 
showed character and suspense, as well 
as humor. 

As Ellen Proctor stated in her 
introduction before Jim’s show, Jim is 
a young and very talented P of A 
puppeteer, and we may all expect 
some more wonderful shows in the 
future. 


BITS AND PIECES 
Helen Haiman Josepn 

It was good to see the Stevens’ show 
again. “Bits and Pieces” held us with 
the special Stevens’ magic. This is a 
combination of trained voices and 
timing, variety in pace and mood, 
hilarious fun and profound philosophy, 
a gamut of human feelings symbolized 
by puppets. 

To take a “bit,” consider their pup- 
pet piano. That poor’ instrument 
which for centuries has been pounded 
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and put upon by human and mario- 
nette virtuosos. What a relief to have 
it sass back and finally gobble up the 
guy who tormented it! 

And then the well known and 
revered little play, “The Toymaker” 
which is so delightful and so deep. 
Each time you see it the message comes 
over, clear and simple. -.We are all 
different but all the same, a part of a 
whole. This lesson grows more timely 
year by year. 


RED RIDING HOOD 
Helen Haiman Joseph 

It has been my contention that every 
generation of children should have the 
privilege and pleasure of the old Fairy 
Tales and Myths, a cultural heritage 
we must not deny them even in these 
days of space ships and grotesqueries. 

The Proctors presented Red Riding- 
hood and what a happy version of the 
tale it was! It was full of fun, the 
Proctors’ unique, charming quirks that 
are so delightful and so unexpectedly 
human. 

Whoever before imagined the Big 
Bad Wolf incessantly irritated by fleas, 
poor thing? And not only itching but 
hungry besides? Moreover all he 
wanted to eat was the lunch Red 
Ridinghood was carrying. He really 
wann’t so bad at all. 

An then what a saucy Red Riding- 
hond we saw, saucy and bossy too, all 
freshened up from the shop-worn, flat 
little girl with whom we had, perhaps, 
gotten a bit bored. 

It was an entirely charming show 
with good decor., amusing characteri- 
zations, expert manipulation. And the 
Proctors’ human kindness coming 
across the footlights to warm our 
hearts. 


THE BEAR THAT PLAYED 
THE BIJOU 
Lewis Parsons 
Most puppet shows are the crea- 
tions of a single person, the puppeteer, 
(Continued on page 26) 





PUPPET PARADE 


GEORGE MERTEN 


George Merten was born in London, 
Ergland. After travels in Europe he 
joined the purser’s department of a 
large steamship company and travelled 
extensively in the East and to most 
parts of the world, but never until now 
to the American continent. In many 
European cities and in the East he 
saw puppet-shows, which started the 
fascination that was later on to lead 
to nuppetry becoming an all-absorbing 
interest and profession. Having pre- 
viousiy been interested in writing, 
music, wood-carving, painting and 
sculpture, he knew he had found a 
medium in which all his interests could 
be fused. 

At the outbreak of the Second World 
War, George was in Australia, where 
he joined the Royal Australian Air 
Force. After air-crew duty, he was 
posted to Air Force H.Q. to organize 
musical appreciation as a leisure-time 
activity. During this period he also 
broadcast nearly two hundred pro- 
grammes of music over the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission networks. At 
this time he became associated with a 
group in Melbourne, headed by David 
Nicol of the University of Melbourne 
Teachers’ College, who were forming 
the first puppet organization in Aus- 
tralia. George is a charter member of 
the Australian Puppet Guild and was 
also a member of its first Council. 
Since that time, with the exception of 
a brief incursion into concert manage- 
ment on returning to London, George 
has been active full-time in puppetry. 

In January, 1950, George and his 
wife, Elizabeth, who got into the act a 
while earlier, came to Canada. Since 


(see photo section) 


then he has been puppetry adviser to 
the Community Programmes Branch 
of the Ontario Department of Educa- 
tion. This work has resulted in about 
4.000 adults in the province becoming 
interested in puppetry. Several large 
guilds and groups in about 200 Ontario 
communities hold three or four area 
festivals each year. In addition, he has 
introduced puppetry as a recreation 
intc the Royal Canadian Air Force. of 
which service he is a reserve officer. 
George has had numerous television 
shows in Canada and England, includ- 
ing occasionally working in Elizabeth’s 
CBS Television show “Aubrey and 
Gus.” The Merten Marionettes also had 
a successful season in association with 
the Stratford (Ontario) Shakespearan 
Festival. 

The Merten Marionettes have made 
two puppet films—“Buffons” (Special 
award Canadian Film Awards, 1951) 
and “A Gem in the Rough.” 

In addition to half-a-dozen manuals 
on puppetry, George has just completed 
a musical appreciation manual for use 
in the Recreation Department of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. 

He joined the Puppeteers of America 
in 1951 and his first Festival was at 
Minneapolis in 1953. He hasn’t missed 
one since. He was appointed to the 
Council at Dartmouth College Festival 
in 1954 to fill a vacancy for one year. 
He was re-elected at Bowling Green in 
1955. 

His hobbies are puppetry, photogra-¥ 
phy, puppetry, Spanish music and pup- 
petry. 


THE LANCHESTERS 


Many of us who know the Lan- 
chesters of England either personally 
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or by reputation have been concerned 
over Muriel’s recent illness. 

In a letter written August the 14 she 
writes: “I am making a good recovery 
from my sudden and unexpected ill- 
ness. It necessitated an operation, but 
I left the hospital with a clean bill of 
health. 

“IT shall prove to be a minor partner 
in the Lanchester Marionette concern, 
for sometime, but with the help of two 
assistants, Waldo and I feel we should 
be able to carry thro’ our obligations, 
we have performances all over the 
British Isles between October and 
April 1957. It is seldom that we let the 
weather hold us up! 

“I can add for your interest that our 
little Puppet shop here in Stratford- 
upon-Avon is steadily growing in 
popularity. (It is much photographed 


by American visitors.) 

“We are thankful to have the Pollock 
Toy Theatres on sale once again, and 
a bran new play “The Massacre of 
Penny Plain,” complete with cowboys, 


Indians and a pretty barmaid. As 
George Speaight points out in a short 
preface, this play is being published 
' exactly one hundred years after the 
birth of Mr. Benjamin Pollock. 

“My husband joins me in very good 
' wishes to the success of the Puppeteers 


' of America.” 


Thanks for the autographed photo- 
graph of the Lanchesters. 

The photo below (you will recognize 
the Gilmores) was taken on their 
recent trip to Europe. 


THE TOPEKA GANG 


All ready for Festival! This picture 
appeared in the Topeka State Journal. 
All are members of the Marionette 
Workshop sponsored by the Topeka 
Recreation Commission. 

These youngsters traveled each day 
with the show wagon around the city 
visiting twenty playgrounds twice 
during the summer. This was the show 
Wagon’s second summer and it com- 
pleted its 94th performance on August 
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3. Bobette Lowe took part 
performances. 

The children are standing in front 
of the show wagon with some of the 
marionettes they planned to take to 
Fest, including the hand puppet 
“Nutsy” who is well known to Topeka 
playground audiences. From left to 
right they appear as follows: 

Bobette Lowe, Frederick Mezger, 
Michael Lowe (on stage), Danny 
Hathaway (and Nutsy), Kathy White 
and Richard Hathaway. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


In keeping with the new policy of 
the P of A to make more and more 
“puppet” material available to the 
membership, the P of A sponsored for 
the first time a Christmas Card Sale, 
featuring original designs by P of A 
artists. On sale at the Festival were 
the handsome cards featured on the 
center page of the Puppet Parade. 
Each is printed on handsome paper, 
white, gray, pink, etc. in the new 3% 
by 8 inch size with envelopes to match. 
Each contains an appropriate greeting 
on the inner page. At the extremely 
reasonable price of 12 for one dollar, 
you can now afford to surprise your 
friends with a real puppetry Christmas 
card designed by the finest artists in 
the organization. 

They are packaged in two ways... 
assorted designs wherein every artist 
is included or you may choose pack- 
ages of 12 of a kind by designating the 
artists you wish. One design, Doug 
Anderson’s “Punch,” may be had as a 
Christmas card in red or as note paper 
in black and white with the greeting 
omitted. 

All profit from the card sale goes to 
the P of A. . .none to the artists. This 
is your real chance to help the P of A 
financially, and at the same time 
acquire the finest cards you have seen 
for many a day. 

Bruce Bucknell, 
deserves 
venture. 


in 86 


Council member 
the credit for this new 





Cards may be order from: 
The Puppetry Journal 
Ashville, Ohio. 
Please remit in advance and state 
clearly the artists you select. 
See advertisement on last page. 


NATALIE 

$64,000 question. . .How to spin straw 
into gold? That is the question that is 
facing the famed Natalie Hacken- 
schmidt who plays the Miller’s daugh- 
ter in the George Latshaw production 
of “Rumplestiltskin” which opened the 
season for the Cain Park Playshop, 
Cleveland, Ohio, this past summer. 

Just in case -you miss it elsewhere 
George will have charge of the Work- 
shop next summer. 


NANCY STAUB 

Nancy Staub, Punchinello Puppets, 
of New Orleans writes: 

I operate a small permanent theatre 
(holds fifty,) performances regularly 
every week as well as engagements in 
schools. I have what I call a “Painless 
Birthday Party.” I rent the theatre 
for a two hour party. There is an 
intermission for the cake and ice cream 
which the parents bring. My clientele 
agree that it’s the painless way for a 
child’s party. 

“Laffin Place” and “Elephant’s 
Child” were done on WDSU TV here 


in New Orleans. Liz Lohman is my 
costumer and assistant and makes 
some of the heads. I make the rest of 
the heads, write the scripts and make 
the scenery. 

I have studied theatre in London, 
Paris and New York; have done lots of 
acting, now teaching children’s theatre. 
I did my first puppets at 14. I was 
really inspired by the Festival last 
year — expect to really stick by pup- 
pets. . .never had so much fun in the 
big theatre.” 

WILLARD HALL 

Willard Hall will bring back many 
pleasant memories to those of us who 
attended the Festival at Northwestern 
this summer, for here is where we ate, 
where the Exhibit was housed and 
where we all spent many pleasant 
hours. Our grateful appreciation goes 
to Northwestern and that grand group 
of Junior League girls who entertained 
us so royally, and made the 1956 an 
outstanding Festival. . .the largest we 
have ever had and one we can: never 
forget. Junior Leagues all over the 
country should be proud of the Evans- 
ton girls. . .and of the efficient, success- 
ful way they handled every last detail 
of the 1956 Festival. . .so from the 
Council, the membership, from every 
last one of us. . .a sincere “thank you” 
to the Evanston Junior League. 


Play Reviews—1956 Festival 


(Continued from page 15) 
who attempts more or less successfully 
the tasks of playwright, painter, musi- 
cian, carpenter, stage manager, actor, 
etc. There is a feeling prevalent 
among puppeteers that this is neces- 
sary, and that no puppeteer is worthy 
of the name who does not constrict 
his show from beginning to end. A 
departure from this idea is shown by 
“The Bear That Played the Bijou” 
presented by the Junior League of 
Detroit in the fact that their produc- 


tion was the result of collaboration. 
From an idea suggested by a Bingham 
painting in the Detroit Museum of Art 
showing two trappers in a canoe with a 
bear, Daniel Waldron evolved a whim- 
sical story into a prize winning script, 
Charles Culver painted scenes which 
harmonized appropriately with the ori- 
ginal painting, and Clark Eastman 
wrote effective background music and 
songs for the puppets to sing. The 
Junior Leaguers learned how to make 
puppets and under George Latshaw’s 
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direction operated them harmoniously 
and effectively. Since the collabora- 
tion had gone this far, I had the feel- 
ing that the dialog could have been 
taped by male actors since the feminine 
voices for an all male cast made the 
characters undistinguishable at times. 
This may have accounted for the ap- 
parent wordiness of the script. 

The story had interesting puppet 
possibilities. The opening scene with 
the trappers paddling their canoe 
down the river was especially effective. 
In the woods the amazing bear was 
discovered wasting his talents trying 
to act in the woods without an audi- 
ence. The Bijou Theatre of Bad Axe 
was represented by a stage within a 
stage and a second set of puppets 
scaled to the smaller proscenimu. The 
talented bear had no trouble in gaining 
an audience, but there was a struggle 
to get his proper reward from the man- 
ager of the theatre, a struggle which 
many actors and puppeteers have ex- 
perienced. The point for successful 
collaboration was undeniably made. 
There can be no doubt that writers, 
painters, musicians even when outside 
puppetry can bring freshness and ori- 
ginality as well as technical excellence 
to the production. But I suspect that 
this idea of collaboration will continue 
to be argued pro and con. One might 
maintain, for instance, that the very 
fact that a puppeteer does not excell in 
all points of production and that he 
must find his strongest point and use 
it as a specific approach may give him 
a special style and color his perform- 
ance with a peculiar personality. 
Luckily there are as many ways to ap- 
proach puppets as there are people to 
discover them, and in the last analysis 
it is the puppeteer, or puppeteers who 
determine whether a show is an ex- 
perience of theatre or a mere display 
of puppets and stage baggage. 


THE MAGIC SWORD 
Lewis Parsons 
The Magic Sword by Ed Johnson’s 
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marionettes, which followed, was a 
good example of the indirect approach 
in which the audience observes the 
show as a beautiful spectacle, and a 
delightful tale without being actually 
invovled. Just as hand puppets are 
most at home in the humorous, unpre- 
dictable antics of the impromptu show, 
so marionettes lend themselves to the 
more conventional representation of a 
play by human actors in miniature. In 
the change from one approach to the 
other there is a slowing up of pace and 
a releasing of tension which demand 
an excellent performance to hold in- 
terest. The Magic Sword had the 
necessary qualities, the audience was 
charmed from the opening of the cur- 
tain on the first scene in which the 
timid prince sat enthroned surrounded 
by members of his court. The mellow, 
warm lighting brought out the texture 
of the court costumes and the’ glint of 
the armour. The characterizations of 
the prince and his humble minister 
were developed from gestures and atti- 
tudes skillfully manipulated. A prince 
who could be frightened into fits by 
a mere bee could naturally be expected 
to run from the advances of a princess 
with an imposing string of names who 
had come uninvited from the neigh- 
boring kingdom. She was quickly 
wooed and captured by the unscrupu- 
lous challenger to the throne, Sir Scala- 
wag. At this point supernatural aid 
was introduced by means of a wierd, 
hunchbacked witch who charmed the 
prince’s sword and gave him the con- 
fidence necessary to rescue the prin- 
cess. After Sis Scalawag had been 
vanquished in a sword battle, the 
witch reappeared and revealed her 
duplicity. The sword was not charmed 
at all, the prince had won the victory 
by his own might. Whatever specula- 
tions which might have lodged in the 
mind as to the moral propriety of this 
arrangement were quickly brushed 
aside by the arrival of the prince’s 
horse, a marionette glamorous enough 
to fulfill any child’s dream. 





Taped dialog and background music 
was very effective in the Magic Sword. 
The sound of distant voices gave 
dimension to the set in the scene on 


the castle wall, and the _ rusty, 
squeaking sound of the turning of the 
winch was an excellent bit of business. 
Although Mrs. Johnson assisted in re- 
cording the dialog and in mounting 
the production, Ed Johnson did the 
manipulating single handed with the 
usual skill which has long been envied 
by other puppeteers, a skill brilliantly 
displayed in the sword scene where 
the struggling knights clash with one 
another with first one, then the other 
driving his opponent back into the 
wings. When the victorious prince 
lifted his sword and put it neatly back 
into the sheath the audience gasped 
and applauded with complete convic- 
tion that the sword was magic. That 
idea was also Mrs. Johnsons, but you 
have to ask Ed how he did it!! 


RUNAWAY ROCKET 
Lewis Parsons 


The first show at a festival is a big 
event. While puppeteers have been 
greeting one another the puppets 
themselves have remained inactive. We 
await with impatience the first appear- 
ance of the actors, those unpredictable 
personalities who are such a part of 
our lives. At such a moment of antici- 
pation it is delightful and reassuring to 
be greeted again by such familiar 
friends as Natalie Hackensmith and 
little Wilbur, favorite creations of 
George Latshaw. Nattalie is busy as 
usual being completely occupied with 
keeping order and control on the pup- 
pet stage, but little Wilbur, like many 
another precocious junior has more 
important projects in hand. He is 
making puppets, following the book 
closely, admitting at the same time that 
he really doesn’t know how to read. 
One sees the bare essentials of con- 
struction and manipulation demonstra- 
ted when he calls up the hand of the 
puppeteer and creates a puppet by 
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placing a ball on the up-turned finger. 
But this is not as easy as it sounds. 
Actually Wilbur has quite a struggle 
bringing the hand under control. One 
is tempted to draw a psychological con- 
clusion concerning the relation of the 
puppeteer (represented by the bare 
hand) to the puppet trying to control 
it. Does the puppeteer work the pup- 
pet, or does the puppet work the pup- 
peteer? Fortunately the pace of a 
Latshaw production is too fast to allow 
time to speculate on questions which 
will probably never be answered. 

The story begins, other characters 
appear: a ringmaster with extraordin- 
ary fluttery hands and a greedy dis- 
position, a hungry and exasperated 
lion, a mad scientist eager to carry out 
experiments in space travel, and Joey, 
a boy with a lunch basket. After some 
amusing situations the rocket ship 
was launched and it was a happy audi- 
ence that followed its girations. While 
few of us had seen flying saucers, 
most of us had had the opportunity to 
“run away” with George into the re- 
sourceful regions of his fertile imagina- 
tion. We were prepared for moon- 
men, and we saw moonmen. They ap- 
peared as trange transparent, blood- 
less creatures moving with the auto- 
matic and brainless inevitability of ro- 
bots eventually attacking the greedy 
ringmaster. 

George Latshaw uses the direct 
method of approach beginning with an 
unadorned, empty stage and giving 
the illusion that the show is being 
created on the spot. The audience is 
made to feel that it is involved in the 
solution of the plot. It is a process of 
give and take in which the wit and in- 
ventiveness of the puppeteer and the 
resourcefulness of the puppets are at 
stake. Anyone of us who has tried a 
show of this type can testify that it is, 
figuratively speaking, a kind of “space 
flight” experience. There is always 
that anxious moment when the show is 
launched. Will the ship clear the 
ground, will it soar? I am happy to 
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report that the “Runaway Rocket” as 
a performance was not only success- 
fully launched, but that it also reached 
substantial heights and was at all times 
under control in its relation with the 
audience. Space travel as we experi- 
enced it was a rewarding and ex- 
hilarating experience. 


THE COMMEDIANS 
John Proctor 

This reviewer, for one, was just 
about puppeted out by Thursday 
evening. We had sat through an 
enormous lot of puppet shows in the 
course of three full evening programs, 
three full matinee programs, and three 
long Potpourris, with occasional shows 
and films packed in between. And 
while few of the individual shows had 
been really bad, too many — when 
seen in such embarrassing quantity 
had seemed indifferent, uneven, over- 
long and usual. By Thursday evening, 
it was hard to work up much enthusi- 
asm for the prospect of another long 
evening of break-away skeletons and 
of nervous off-stage voices telling little 
jokes about the Festival. I dragged 
myself ever to Tech Auditorium that 
night with some misgivings and a firm 
promise to myself to sneak off to 
Chicago the moment things got dull. 

I am pleased to report that I never 
did get into Chicago. I sat charmed 
through the entire performance. All 
three shows were of solid professional 
quality. The program was intelligently 
selected and arranged as an evening’s 
entertainment. There were no skele- 
tons, no “Streblite,” no voices behind 
the curtains squeaking that the stage 
isn’t set and the show can’t go on, and 
no one-shot effects that had already 
been milked blind. All three shows 
moreover, were of reasonable length. 
Not a one seemed padded for the Festi- 
val performance. Not a one continued 
to hammer at a point that had long 
since been driven home. And,: in 
addition to these negative virtues of 
omission, each show (and the program 


itself) had a positive vitality and poise. 
All in all, it was a refreshingly pleasant 
evening in the inter-American puppet 
theatre. I had a real nice time. 

Now, having ground my axe, I had 
better get down to the review. The 
first performance of the evening was a 
disarmingly simple handpuppet show 
by Elizabeth Merten of Toronto, 
Canada, which, for want of a better 
term, I’ll call a sort of ballet. Its first 
act consisted of nothing but a hand- 
some puppet caricature of Leopold 
Stokowski conducting an imaginary 
orchestra while recorded music was 
played over the public address system. 
That’s all. The second act, billed as 
“Variations on a Theme,” had a hand 
puppet who popped up and played 
“Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star’ on a 
toy marimba, followed by a troupe of 
fantastically costumed clown puppets 
who danced to a series of short 
orchestral variations on this theme. It 
was, as I have said, disarmingly simple, 
and in other hands it might have been 
a crashing bore. Mrs. Merten made it 
a thing of excitement, high comedy, 
and fragile beauty. The music she 
chose was ideal for her medium: her 
imaginative choreography, which ex- 
ploited most of the fine, funny effects 
a dancing handpuppet can obtain and 
avoided everything beyond the pup- 
pet’s limitations, was equally well 
suited to the music. The manipulation 
was crisp and fluid, if such a combina- 
tion is possible, and the puppets them- 
selves were lovely. It all made for a 
striking demonstration of what 
dancing puppets can do, given a pup- 
peteer of intelligence and imagination. 


SNOW WHITE 
John Proctor 

The next show on the program was 
a full-length “Snow White” by the 
Coleman Marionettes of Chicago. This 
was a good, straightforward school 
assembly show—well written, cleverly 
staged, nicely read, and expertly 
manipulated. The script stuck close 





to the classic story line, and yet gave 


each character a personality and 
motivation of its own: The Royal 
Huntsman, for example, was a fine, 
manly type( faced with a real problem 
when he was ordered by the Queen 
(more vain than evil) to murder the 
Princess, and his farewell as he 
abandoned Snow White in the forest 
made a touching scene. The characters 
of the individual dwarfs were also 
sharply, if simply, defined: one was an 
easy pushover for the princess in 
distress: another was kind but cranky 
and hesitant to get involved, and so on. 
The script — and the whole production, 
for that matter-— did a neat job of 
emphasizing the gentleness and pretti- 
ness inherent in the old story while 
playing down its obvious aspects of 
horror. The show was staged with 
considerable ingenuity. The mirror 
bit, for instance, was played in partial 
blackout, with special lights which 
flashed more or less in synchronization 
with the mirror’s words. The source 
of this light was the mirror itself, 
which was angled upstage so that only 
its ornate back was presented to the 
audience and the Wicked Queen, facing 
it (and us) was bathed in stark light 
and dramatic shadow. The dwarfs, too, 
were effectively handled: the two 
principal dwarfs, who have to run 
around and talk with Snow White 
while standing in the forest, are on 
individual controls; the other five are 
strung in tandem and have lines only 
in the scene where the curtain dis- 
covers them hung seated. In their other 
scenes, the script requires them merely 
to walk across the stage in indian file. 
This struck me as a dandy solution to 
a nasty problem, and it is typical of 
the ingenuity used throughout the 
production. 


MUSIC, MIME AND MOOD 
John Proctor 
George Merten, the new President of 
P of A, (Elizabeth is his wife) closed 
the evening with a marionette act 


billed as “Music, Mime, and Mood.” 
Working without a puppet stage, with 
his marionette picked out by a brilliant 
spotlight and himself in deep shadow, 
George created four intense, impres- 
sionistic solo pantomimes. His pacing 
was slow and deliberate, and his 
moanipulation was a work of enormous 
concentration and projected emotion. 
The prevailing mood was one of sad- 
ness and renunciation. Indeed, three 
of his four episodes rang changes on 
this theme. There was a sad poet with 
a rose, and a wistful Pierrot, and an- 
other pensive, lonely clown, all work- 
ing in long, gradual, elegant gestures, 
full of significance and dramatic 
torsion. Whether this emphasis on a 
mood of tristesse reveals a basically 
sad philosophy of Life in George, or 
whether he was merely taking full 
advantage of the exquisite leverage 
afforded by the upright, English-type 
controller he uses (having found, per- 
haps, that it is unusually adapted for 
controlling the sort of movements 
required to build such a mood,) is not 
a question to be answered here: the 
effect was stunning, and the seeming 
ease with which he achieved it was 
flabbergasting. George would crook 
his wrist ever so slightly and his pup- 
pet would drift gracefully into a pose 
that a puppeteer with an airplane 
control would need three hands and 
a dozen hanging levers to produce. The 
other number (the unsad one) was a 
witch, quite simply strung, who danced 
menancingly around a steaming caldron 
and flew into the air. Again, as with 
his wife’s show, it was all so simple, 
and all so beautifully done. 

Martin Stevens was Master of Cere- 
monies. As always, he was a good one. 


CIRCUS SHADOWS 


Jero Magon 
One of the real Festival highlights 
was the performance of “Circus 
Shadows.” 
The shadow-screen throbbed with an 
unearthly beauty as a pageant of 
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jeweled color paraded in splendour be- 
fore a spellbound audience. 

The simple story line — the adven- 
tures of two young children at a 
circus — provided a fine framework 
for a long procession of wondrous, eye- 
filling episodes. 

The figures were all well-designed, 
ingeniously articulated, and flawlessly 
manipulated. The use of transparent 
plastic for supports reduced the 
number of wires to a minimum. 
Effective use was made of a color 
wheel that flooded the screen with 
rainbow hues. 

In my opinion the female narrator, 
though uncommonly pretty, would 
have heen better represented as an off- 
stage voice. Her presence in front of 
the beoth tended to detract from the 
glowing images on the screen. 

I was especially captivated by the 
graceful ballerina, the Maharajah on 
a pachyderm, the unicycle rider, and 
the high-wire balancing act. 

Fritz was inspired by Marjorie 
Shanafelt’s shadow-figures at last 
year’s Festival. It is amazing that his 
work has reached so high a pinnacle 
of artistry in only one year! 

His wife Kate, James Brazeal, and 
Dina Dick assisted with manipulation, 
with Kay Lowry as narrator. 

A hearty salute to Fritz Holzberlein 
for a production that was at all times 
a visual delight. 


ALADDIN 
Jero Magon 


A festive mood was established at 
the very beginning with Lewis Parsons 
leading the audience in community 
singing. He then summoned half-a- 
dozen moppets, who delighted the 
audience by “playing” on a toy violin, 
clarinet, flute, horn, sax, and bugle. 

The wide proscenium opening re- 
vealed a hand-puppet monkey, who 
opened a red scroll inscribed in gold 
letters, “Parsons Puppets Present 
Aladdin. 

There followed a lively performance 
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of the ever-popular Arabian Nights 
classic. The play was magnificently 
scored, with original music composed 
by the puppeteer himself. Parsons 
established and maintained rapport 
with the audience throughout. The 
lines were well read, flavored with 
humcr, with effective audience partici- 
pation. There was lots of action and 
movement to hold audience attention. 

The play was simply mounted 
against gay, colorful, uncluttered back- 
drops. Multi-levels were used, with 
some of the action taking place above 
the proscenium. The lighting was well 
handled, especially the cave scene. 

If one may question the propriety of 
local, topical allusions in a tale of long 
ago and far away, the fact remains that 
Lewis Parsons is a master showman 
who knows how to make a story come 
to life on the puppet stage. 


THE THREE WISHES 
Jero Magon 

Following performances of hand- 
puppets and shadow-figures, the after- 
noon was rounded out with a string- 
marionette show, “The Three Wishes.” 

This hardy perennial was given a 
fire new incarnation by the Herricks, 
whose work is characterized by 
painstaking and fastidious craftsman- 
ship. 

Every aspect of the production had 
the professional air that gives an 
audience confidence in the proceedings 
from the first moment: the handsome 
scenery and props, the well-executed 
puppets and costumes, the expert 
synchronization of voice and action, 
the effective plastic lighting. Here, 
one sensed, are artists of the highest 
integrity. 

A startling innovation was the play- 
ing of the entire second act in black 
light. Here was pure magic — an 
enchanted world of elves and fairies 
and wishing-well, glowing with a 
supernatural radiance. Long will we 
remember these visions of lovliness, 
for “this is the stuff that dreams are 





made on.” 

Meredith Bixby, old-time P of A pro, 
was an ingratiating MC for the after- 
noon. 


JAY MARSHALL 


The appearance of Jay Marshall 
between shows on the Friday evening 
program was one of the surprise high 
spots of the Festival. Cheers met the 
appearance of this well known per- 
former as he strolled casually onto the 
stage after the Steven’s show. A glove 
puppet bunny, with a couple of floppy 
ears. . .an out of the ordinary ventrilo- 
quil act, brought down the house time 
and time again. This unique act, 
which rated a place recently on Ed 
Sullivan’s program was a first for 
Festival audiences. Perfectly timed 
manipulation proved again and again 
that what a puppet does is much more 
important than what it says. . .facial 
expression and actions could have al- 
most carried this act through had it 
been sheer pantomime, so clever and 
skillful was the manipulation. 


THE KUKLAPOLITANS 


Not altogether a surprise, for we had 
been told Burr Tillstrom might be 
there for the final performance, but a 
most enjoyable feature of the last night 
was the appearance of our old friends, 
the Kuklapolitans. 

We never cease to marvel at the 
versatility of Burr Tillstrom. Stepping 
behind Martin Steven’s puppet booth 
(as though he owned the place) Burr 
thrilled us as always with his ad 
libbing (unequalled anywhere under 
the sun) as we sat for 30 minutes, or 
was it an hour, under the magic spell 
cast over us by the appearance of 
Kukla, Ollie and the rest of the cast. 
Burr never seems so relaxed and 
casual as when he appears before a 
Festival audience. guess he and 
Kukla must know how much we love 
them both. 

High spot of the performance was 
his take off on the business meeting 
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with Kukla’s wild insistent yelling 
“What do I get for my $6.00?” It’s 
this thoroughly human quality which 
reaches the hearts of his audience and 
endears Burr Tillstrom to all who 
watch him. Thanks, Burr, for a per- 
fect finale to the 1956 Festival! 


THE JUNIOR SHOW 
Jim Menke 


Ever since the Juniors descended en 
mass on the Pot Pourri at the Minne- 
apolis Festival, the Junior show has 
been something to look forward to at 
Festival. In the Junior show you will 
see the professionals of tomorrow 
havirg the thrill of doing their first 
show for a Festival audience. It is 
a thrill to stand backstage and watch 
as the Juniors nervously prepare for 
their turn in the limelight. 

As much work goes into the Junior 
shew as goes into each program of the 
Festival, and sometimes it seems more. 
Work on this year’s show began in 
April when one of the co-chairmen of 
the Junior committee met with Anne 
Thurman and Caroline Whipple, the 
Junicr League advisor for the Junior 
show. Plans. were made to ‘send 
questionnaires to the Juniors, times 
for the Junior meetings were set and 
other special plans arranged. 

In May, questionnaires were sent to 
all kncwn puppeteers under 18. About 
129 letters were sent asking for infor- 
mation on when they would arrive at 
the Festival, and what kind of act they 
would do for the Junior show. Of the 
120 puppeteers contacted, about 20 sent 
replies, but knowing puppeteers, we 
were sure there would be a good turn 
out for the first meeting at the Festi- 
val. 

Promptly at 3:30 on Monday, August 
6th, the first meeting was held, and 
true to expectations, there was a good 
turn out. Thirty-five of the younger 
puppeteers filled out cards. After this, 
the tryouts and first rehearsals for the 
Thursday show were held. Not all had 
come prepared to give a show, but 
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there were more than enough to fill 
out the hour alloted to the program. 
Since rehearsals could only be held 
during business sessions, it was de- 
cided that a Variety show would be the 
most suitable. Even so, there was as 
much confusion as on a Broadway 
opening night, with seemingly hun- 
dreds of puppets and puppeteers 
running around with first night jitters. 

The show finally started and its 
hour’s running time was filled with 
excerps from musicals, magicians, 


Mars men doing the mambo, 
humanettes and every type of act 
except (praise Heaven) a skeleton or 
piano player. 

Then, amid cries of “Wait till you see 
what I am going to do next year” the 
young entertainers raced out of the 
stage door to beat the chow line. The 
Junior Show was over for 1956, but 
enthusiasm for 1957 was running high. 
To paraphrase a movie ad, “The 
Juniors are better than ever.” 


Motive for Murder 


Jim Menke 


A day or so after we arrived home 
from the Festival, I entered the work- 
shop to find Curly, my hand puppet 
elf, and Corky, my marionette emcee, 
holding an axe and saw over my 
favcrite skeleton, now bound and 
gagged. “Wait a minute,” I yelled at 
them, “What’s going on around here?” 
“We're sick and tired of come-apart 
skeletons,” Curly answered as he held 
the axe a little higher. “Saw more 
disjointed bones at Fest than when we 
visited the dog pound,” Corky grunted 
in disgust. “But skeleton marionettes 
get a big reaction from audiences,” I 
countered. “Not P of A audiences,” 
they chorused, “they’ve seen ‘em all 
and they are sick to death of them.” 
Whang! Bang! 

Just then I spied a pile of:ashes. I 
discovered that the ashes had once 
been Hawaiian travel folder. ‘“What’s 
this,” I exclaimed. “Don’t you know 
it’s dangerous to start fires on base- 
ment floors?” “I saw so many grass 
skirts and heard so many versions of 
‘Lovely Hula Hands’ and ‘Hawaiian 
War Chant’ that if I ever see another 
Island Beauty I’ll drown myself in poi” 
said Corky. “I could take the hula 
dancers,” interrupted Curly, “but what 
about those piano players? There were 
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times I thought I was at a Crazy Otto 
Convention.” 

“Well,” I said, “being puppets, what 
would you like to see at Festival?” 
Corky giggled and said, “A Hula 
Dancing Skeleton playing the piano.” 
“Let’s be serious,” I said. “What do 
you think should be done? Audiences 
do like those acts.” “Why do they 
have to bring them to Festivals,” they 
both asked. Every one comes to 
Festival to see something different. 
Why don’t they put the skeletons in 
their coffins, hand the hula dancers 
their bags, leave the piano players to 
practice and make something really 
different to show at the next Festival?” 
Curly asked. “And,” Corky added, 
“since we puppets are limited in what 
we can do, let’s start a movement to 
have all records cut after a minute and 
a half. There were times I’d have 
given my plaster cast to have been 
able to pull the plug on the phono- 
graphs.” 

“There are so many things a puppet 
can do that humans can’t do,” Curly 
moaned. “Then you want to see more 
unusual things at a Festival?” I put 
in. “Sure, what’s a Festival for, but to 
show what’s new and different in 
puppetry.” Corky smiled as he said 





this, 


“Gosh, look what some of the 
Juniors did. All you have to do is 
look around and you’ll find ideas.” 
“You don’t want people to copy, do 


you?” asked Curly. “No, Gosh, all I’d 
like to see is the use of a little more 
imagination.” 

A little light seemed to go on over 
Curly’s head. “I have an idea for a 
stripper! I’m going to make a flower 
that sheds her petals as “September 
Song” plays in the background.” 

I could hear the wheels turning and 


the ideas beginning to take shape as I 
left the workshop. At least they had 
forgotten their idea of making the 
skcleton go to pieces permanently. 

And right then and there, I made a 
resolution that I’d never take a piano 
player, hula dancer or skeleton to a 
Festival again unless it did something 
really out of this world. Won’t you 
take a little advice from a couple of 
wooden heads and take IMAGINA- 
TION instead of a skeleton to the 1957 
Festival. 


Use Your Membership Folder 


Get a New Member Today 











Rod Young—Punch’s Mailbox, Box 14, University of Richmond, Virginia 


Whoops! Mr. Punch slipped gaily 
out of his suitcase, happily home again 
after one of the most wonderful Festi- 
vals in the twenty year history of the 
Puppeteers of America. And you 
mustn’t for one minute think that 
Punch was inactive during the Festi- 
val. No Siree. When he wasn’t per- 
forming, and he did in four of his own 
very personal shows, his spirit ran 
rampant all over the Northwestern 
University campus and thus made all 
Evanston sit up and take notice. Mr. 
Punch has always been one to gather 
a crowd. 

After all his to-do in the windy 


environs of Chicago, one might think 
Punch prepared to settle down for a- 
while and rest on his laurels. Herein 
are traced some of the laurels of Punch 
and his friends, the Puppeteers, during 
the last several months. But pup- 
peteers, are popping up like proverbial 
wild flowers and the new crop of 
shows in seasons ahead promises to be 
pregressively better and better and 
better. 

This JOURNAL is late for the first 
time in seven year—-reason—Viv has 
been taking a “siesta” in the hospital— 
hope it doesn’t happen again. 

It would seem hard for things to get 
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much better for Bil and Cora Baird. 
Opening September 1, at 10:30 A.M. 
at the air-conditioned Playhouse 
Theatre, just off Broadway, their troup 
of string pullers, including Frank 
Sullivan, Franz Fazakas and Ray 
Hedge, put a cast of 125 puppets to 
work on “Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves.” 21 performances were given 
of “ an entirely delightful adventure! 
Fabulous, witty, magical!” According 
to William Hawkins of the WORLD- 
TELEGRAM and SUN. Two large ads 
and a huge picture on the cover of the 
NEW YORK TIMES indicates their 
successful, triumphant return to 
Broadway. 

Through September 7, the New York 
Department of Parks Marionette 
Theatre made its round of city’s parks 
and playgrounds offering “Happy The 
Humbug.” Grover C. Lesher was 
rated a page which plugged the Festi- 
val in the CLINCO NEWS published 
in Clinton, Iowa. The occasion was 
Mr Lesher’s retirement after 33 years 
of service for the Clinton Corn Proc- 
essing Company. On page 13, he and 
Burr Tilstrom were pictured at the 
Bowling Green Festival. “Kukla, Fran 
and Ollie” entered their ninth year of 
broadcasting September 3, on ABC-TV 
out of Chicago. It was marvelous 
seeing Burr at the Festival and enjoy- 
ing his terrific talents “for real.” 

Nora Wood had the pleasure of 
meeting 82 year old, master puppeteer, 
David Lano at his home in Flint, 
Michigan, shortly after her return 
from Festival. Mr. Lano’s autobiogra- 
phical book, “A Wandering Showman, 
I,” will soon be published by the 
Michigan State University Press. It is 
a book to be loved and devoured by all 
puppeteers and we are greatly looking 
forward to it. 

Prolific musical composer, Roderick 
Fletcher, whose melodies are recorded 
by E.M.I. Studios, Ltd. in England, has 
recently composed “Ballade to the 
Memory of Abraham Lincoln” and his 
“March of the Christmas Pudding” and 
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“The Puppet Dance” 
investigating further. 

Caroline S. Lutz. suggests for those 
who don’t have time to read the entire 
volume, that there are interesting 
puppet mentions on pages 100, 105, 110, 
124, 142, 184, 189, 210, 218, 240, 292, 323, 
343, 344 and 345 in THEATRE IN THE 
EAST, by Faubine Bowers, 1956. They 
are not listed in the index. 

For those who were at Festival and 
wondered about the interesting device 
used for hanging marionettes in the 
Exhibit, and for those interested in a 
suggestion for stage material, light- 
weight and sturdy, let us bring Dexion 
to your attention. George Merten can 
take credit for calling it to our atten- 
tion. The aluminum alloy product is 
available in Chicago and comes origi- 
nally from London. It is supplied in 
10 ft. lengths in packets of 100 ft. and 
can be bolted, hinged, cut and fitted to 
suit almost any purpose. Here is a 
mystery picture sent us by Elizabeth 
Merten just after Festival departure. 
“Two burly gentlemen, one clad only 
in a Chinese coolie hat and shorts, the 
other sporting an Egyptian fez, a light 
raincoat, trousers turned up to the 
knee and bare feet, staggering in and 
out of a house with luggage in the 
middle of a violent thunderstorm, both 
streaming with water and roaring with 
laughter. Time: towards midnight, 
Sunday, August 12th.” Who were 
they? It was George Merten and 
Martin Stevens. Explanation: The 
Merten party on its way back to 
Canada called at the famous “Mous- 
trap” for “ a quick cup of tea” and a 
last revoir with the wonderful Stevens. 
According to Elizabeth, “they were al- 
most immediately followed by a 
viclent storm and their kindly hosts 
insisted on their staying over night. 
As the rain did not abate for hours, the 
two gallant chevaliers sallied forth, in 
what Martin considered suitable garb 
for thunderstorms, to collect the 
luggage from the car. The only regret 
of the assembled and admiring ladies 
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was that no camera was at hand to 
take a picture for the JOURNAL.” It 
would have been fun to see! 

Here is a tid-bit picked up at Festi- 
val. The International Importing 
Bead and Novelty Co., 25 E. Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago 2, Illinois, has 
pearls, rhinestones, jewels, buttons and 
spangles galore and might be a good 
place to investigate if you desire the 
like. 

Erica Melchior, wow, that Elvis 
Presley marionette, has been going to 
town with a loaded calendar of show 
dates. Her one half life size mario- 
nettes, Philbert and Phoebe, are used 
on the “Fun Farm” television show, 
daily, from Cleveland’s WEWS. She 
did five shows to open a new super- 
market at Fort Wayne, Indiana, in 
August. Also late in August and early 
September she was doing ten days of 
outdoor shows at the Westgate Shop- 
pirg Center in Cleveland. September 
18 was the start of another successful 
season, this time 30 weeks on the road. 
That girl really goes! 

Milton Halpert, who had to miss the 
Festival because of it, was happily on 
location at Miami Beach, Florida, in 
connection with his work for NBC-TV. 
VARIETY reported that in July, Prof. 
Hermann Aicher, director and son of 
the late founder of the Salzburg Mario- 
nette Theatre, was given the city’s 
honorary ring, highest municipal a- 
ward. Reason: helping Salzburg’s 
cultural standing round the world. 
The marionette troupe had just return- 
ed to Salzburg after an extended tour 
of South America. 

We have just received, bound and 
beautiful, our 7th volume of the six 
issues of the PUPPETRY JOURNAL. 
The advantage of having your 
JOURNALS bound is apparent. This 
service is offered at an extremely little 
cost by member C. B. McSpadden, Jr. 
who can give information from 4407, 
44th Street, Lubbock, Texas. We 
recommend his work to one and all. 
Take advantage of his work! 


A group of Cleveland husbands and 
wives has banded together as the By 
Jupiter Players in a venture in pup- 
petry which is furnishing fun and 
entertainment for the community. 
They were afforded a fine spread of 
pictures and a good story in the 
PLAIN DEALER in mid-July and on 
August 23 were interviewed and did 
some brief scenes on a television show 
as they started their new member 
campaign. 

Jim Menke, Buffalo, New York, is 
working on a new hand puppet stage 
and show plus marionettes for 
“Rumplestilskin.” He did a variety 
program in the Children’s Room of the 
Buffalo Public Library in August, 
after Festival, and saw some beautiful 
rod puppets, small, made for traveling 
purposes when various groups of 
children perform the “Aladdin” story 
as a library service. The library pro- 
vides stage and a tape recorded sound 
track for the show. Sounds interesting. 

Edna Hammond of New York City 
has been very interested in promoting 
puppet shows to aid in Humane Society 
work. The National Humane Society, 
a wonderfully effective, though young 
society, has a use for puppetry. Pup- 
pets can speak for the animals they are 
trying to free from cruelty. They need 
filmed puppet shows, live puppet 
shows, space on television, scripts, and 
last but not least, puppets. This need 
for puppets to serve educationally in 
schools and recreation centers is a 
large order and might have to be on a 
voluntary basis since no funds are 
available from the Society, but then, 
you might be the pioneer volunteer 
who will help pitch in and help this 
group give our animals a break. For 
information about what these people 
have done and are interested in doing, 
write to the National Humane Society, 
733 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton D. C. 

On the J. P. Morgan show on July 
20, we were happy to see her doa 
refreshing “Hi Lili” song segment 
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utilizing what might have been a Paul 
Ashely puppet. No credit was given. 
On Steve Allen’s show, August 26, Miss 
Morgan repeated this number, with 
still nc credit given the puppeteer. 
Polly Bergen sang “The World is a 
Stage of Entertainment” backed by 
hand puppets on the Sunday Spectacu- 
lar “Atlantic City Holiday” seen on 
NBC, Sunday, August 12. No credits 
were given here either. 

The Martin Brothers played the 
Palace Theatre, New York, during 
July. The Sali Puppets were at the 
St. James in Australia and went from 
there to New Zealand in August. Late 
in August, Bob Bromley played his act 
at the Empire Theatre in Glascow, and 
at the same theatre later in the month 
were Frankie and Maisie Mumford’s 
Puppets which were reviewed in 
VARIETY’s line-up of new acts. “Best 
bit of this entertaining puppet parade 
is stint of blonde doll puppet. She’s 
brought on after a bit by a puppet 
fashioned as a starchy but life-loving 
old gent at the ivories. . . .she’s made 
to sing with lips and moves sulkily and 
in slinky style across stage, then 
manipulated down into auditorium for 
a spot of shoulder-serenading to mid- 
dle aged males in front row of stalls, 
in full view of spotlights. . . .Another 
welcome bit is when a puppet enters 
garbed gorgeously as Madame Butter- 
fly. Mock fight between two characters, 
2 black bull and a Spanish matador, 
opens the puppet parade with novelty 
but some overlength.” 

“The Wonderful World of Mr. Widd- 
gett” is a fascinating new afternoon 
children’s show which stars Fred Hohl 
as an elderly Swiss woodcarver. Bill 
Hindman supplies the voice and ani- 
mation for a delightful puppet known 
as Seppi, the mountain goat. The show 
is daily and broadcast over WLW-C, 
Columbus, Ohio. Norm Dygon and Mr. 
Chips headed the bill at Yeaman’s in 
Detroit during August and received 
praise reviews in VARIETY. The act 
sounds similar to one described to us 
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by Lettie Connell. She sends quotes 
from the SAN FRANCISCO CHRONI- 
CLE about a piano-satirist, puppeteer, 
Marshall Izen who finished a successful 
run at the Purple Onion in San 
Francisco and was headed towards 
Julius Monk’s in New York City. 
After a summer full of puppets, 
painting and sculpture, Red Young had 
a week at home at Western College, 
Oxford, Ohio, where he expected to see 
Bill and Ruth Duncan and the Tatter- 
man Marionettes, before returning to 
Richmond, Virginia, and _ teaching 
classes in puppetry at the University 
of Richmond plus shows galore and 
work towards a Fine Arts Degree at 
Richmond Professional Institute. After 
Festival, Rod was emersed in “Jack 
and the Beanstalk” with marionettes, 
assisted by Pat Moore, Pat Ellis and 
Jack Witt. Newspaper publicity was 
good and the show was given a repeat 
performance on September 2 in an out- 
door natural amphitheatre for the 
Children’s Theatre series. Late in 
August came seven shows a day for 
two days at Miller and Rhoades Dept. 
Store utilizing Mr. Punch and his 
slapstick comedy and the same week 
was a hand puppet-marionette variety 
show presented at Fort Lee, Virginia. 
After two romantic leads in Richmond 
Summer Theatre shows this summer, 
Rod is contemplating some legit. acting 
with the Barksdale Memorial Theatre 
in Hanever, Virginia, but acting will 
always play second fiddle to puppetry 
and his article for the University 
Alumnae Bulletin, “Making Real the 
Unbelievable” and a large exhibit of 
the Puppets from the world museum of 
Caroline S. Lutz, of the University, 
that will be held at the Valentine 
Museum, Richmond, from October thru 
January, indicate that Richmond may 
soon become more puppet-conscious 
and help P. of A. membership grow. 
VARIETY in August carried an ad 
from Doug Anderson — puppeteer- 
magician - cartoonist - ventriloquist - 
actor, thanking Captain Kangaroo for 





the 3 week across the board appear- 
ance on that show, CBS-TV. Viv and 
Clyde Michael got to New York to visit 
daughter Gayle and son in law, Doug, 
just before Festival. We were happy 
to see Doug as the “Masked Magician” 
on the Super Circus TV show too. 
Watch for them, Gayle gets into this 
act as his “beautiful assistant.” 

The CBS Television Pacific Network 
has been engaged in a search for a 
hand puppeteer talented enough to 
appear as a regular member of the cast 
of the “Panorama Pacific” show which 
airs on eight stations in the CTPN five 
mornings a week. In order to find the 
best available person, CBS threw open 
the competition to both professionals 
and amateurs in all areas where the 
program is seen. There were eight 
local contests and the local winners 
were: Jean Runyon from KBET-TV in 
Sacramento, Bob Pridgeon from KFRE- 
TV in Fresno, Richard and Orbin Kel- 
ley trom KFMB-TV in San Diego, Don 
George from KTNT-TV in Seattle, 
John Hillsbury from KOIN-TV in 
Portland, Wolo from KPIX in San 
Francisco, Vance Colvig from KNXT 
in Los Angeles and Bill Calhoun from 
KERO-TV in Bakersfield. From the 
eight winners came a finalist who was 
awarded a 13 week CBS television 
contract. Alan Cook sent us the appli- 
cation form as an example and the 
whole idea certainly seemed an excit- 
ing opportunity. A good letter and 
newsclipping came from Dick and 
Orbin Kelley who were very happy to 
win in their locality, which helped in 
part to celebrate their 25th wedding 
anniversary in August. Just the local 
winners were highly honored and paid 
grand tribute and fees — so Praise be 
to CBS on the West Coast. 

Puppeteers from San _ Francisco, 
Oakland, Hayward, Sunnyvale, Palo 
Alto, Menlo Park and surrounding 
areas were participating in a Puppet 
Fair held in Children’s Fairyland on 
the weekend of September 22 and 23. 
There were puppet activities of all 
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kinds throughout the charming fairy- 
tale park with most of them centered 
around the outdoor puppet theatre. 
Puppet fans of all ages found hand 
puppet, marionette and shadow puppet 
shows as well as exhibits and demon- 
strations. 

The Contra Costa County Fair, 
California, featured Jack and Jackie 
Shafton of Hollywood and their pup- 
pets on opening day, August 2. LIFE 
magazine contained an article on 
Britain’s vacation spot, Blackpool, 
with a picture of a mobile puppet stage 
playing to a small audience on the 
beach. Have you read about Billy 
Rose in Moscow? News items mention 
his plans for a cultural exchange be- 
tween the United States and Russia. 
He wants the Russians to send us 
theatrical talent including the Moscow 
Puppet Theatre. 

A colorful brochure from North Pole, 
New York, contains a picture of Santa’s 
Show House showing a hand puppet 
and marionette stage. That would be 
Lea and Gia Wallace. The Alameda 
Free Library, Alameda, California, 
presented puppet classes for children 
each Wednesday from July 18 to 
August 27. Children were required to 
bring a spool of thread, a needle, cloth, 
paper napkins and a paint brush. The 
culminating plays were given for 
parents and friends on the last day of 
the session. 


Lettie Connell writes that the 
Vagabond Puppets were visited by 
Hugh Mosher, creator of “Bandy,” 


from Arizona as well as Jack Aikens 
and his bride from Pasadena. Lettie 
and Pat Lavin celebrated the Fourth 
of July by going to see the puppets of 
14 year old Merrilee White at the 
Marin Art and Garden Show in Ross, 
California. 

Robin Nelson, who had to miss 
Festival again because his Ice Revue 
wherein he uses marionettes for 
Matinee performances is so successfully 
booked at clubs’ throughout the 
country, showed wonderful P. of A. 
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spirit by sending a check used to buy 
material on sale at the Workshop 
Store at Festival. In August Robin was 
on KDAL with his clown marionette 
doing a special routine for the Deluth 
Centennial Celebration. He lets us 
know that Vic Charles was in Dallas 
recently with the Dorothy Franey 
show. 

Over in New Jersey, Bob Braun is 
madly deing shows right and left and 
for some of them has teamed up with 
Nick Coppola from Brooklyn. The 
team is working together on some 
exciting ideas and we expect to hear 
great things from the North. Edith 
Serrell, a special friend of Bob’s, has 
been hard at work designing and build- 
ing her very special brand of hand 
puppets. She is currently writing a 
book describing her method of making 
heads from cheese-cloth. That’s some- 
thing to look forward to with interest. 
Nick Coppola, Still Department, 
United Artists Corp., 729 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, lets all of us 





know that if we’d be interested, he has 
available thousands of stills covering 
set and costume design that might be 
of use as reference material in pro- 
ducing shows. Anyone who needs ideas 
for scenic or costume ideas can feel 
free to drop him a line at the office 
and he will be glad to send what 
material he has if available. 

Punch just came at us with his slap- 
stick and insisted, very hard, that he 
was going to the post office to mail in 
the news. Since he carries a big stick, 
we will end the column with a very 
grateful tribute to Anne Thurman and 
the gigantic Festival job done by all 
her Jr. League of Evanston cohorts. 
Ouch! Punch keeps insisting that you 
mail in your news right away. Ouch! 
Please do so right away and make 
Punch pleased. 


Rod Young 

Box 14 

University of Richmond 
Virginia 





terms for larger ones too. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
PUPPETEERS — 


| will make your favorite character for you by my new method. Light, strong, 
beautiful and complete, for six dollars—Heads size of a young fist. Attractive 


Edith Serrell 


39 North Drive 
Dobby Ferry, New York 





condition, express charges paid $50. 


dition, as a pair $50. 
WANTED: 


Either one $35. 








FOR SALE 


Female singer, blonde, white gown with gold sequins, fully animated, excellent 


Grasshopper and ant, ideal for children’s shows, well carved, colorful, good con- 


Variety marionettes, reasonable offers, send pictures if available. 


SORRY, NO TELEPHONE ORDERS! 


Art Coleman 


790 Eastern Point Rd. 
Groton, Conn. 

















PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


1944-45 YEARBOOK 


By Paul McPharlin 
Price $2.75 Postpaid 


MIMEOGRAPHED PUBLICATIONS 


List of Puppetry Books — by Fern Zwickey 
List of Puppet Plays — by Alfred Wallace 
Selected Music for Puppet Plays — by Lewis Parsons 


SPECIAL | 


STEVENS—ROSE MARIONETTE 


Full size (24 inch) diagrams with diagram for control and directions for stringing 
$1.00 Postpaid 





CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Designed by P of A Artists 
$1.00 per package (12 to a package) 


Assorted designs or 12 of a kind. Order by numbers below. (See center page) 


. Herb Scheffel 6. Doug Anderson 

. Romain Proctor 7. Francis Hamabe 

. George Latshaw 8. Frank Paris 

. Hugh Mosher 9. Doug Anderson 

. Jero Magon (Note Paper or Christmas Card) 





PUPPET PARADE FOLIO 


All the pictures that have appeared in the last seven years of PUPPETRY 
JOURNAL, in nicely designed folder. 


Wonderful for bulletin boards, scrapbooks, research material or just an out- 
standing collection to prize and keep for reference. 


Sold like “hot cakes at Fest’’! 
Can never be duplicated! 


While they last,—$2.25 postpaid 


PUPPETRY JOURNAL, ASHVILLE, OHIO 











